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Spending Boost for Science Looks Doubtful 


It is too soon to tell how President Carter’s budget 
requests for basic research and other science-related 
activities will fare on Capitol Hill this year, but there are 
growing signs that there will not be as much money in 
fiscal 1980 as the President has requested. 

Indeed, as the budget figures work their way through 
the appropriations process, considerable skepticism is 
being expressed toward the Administration’s proposed 9- 
per-cent increase in spending for basic research. 

Why, many legislators and their aides are asking, should 
scientists and their institutions be exempt from the re- 
straints or cuts that are facing nearly every other category 
of government activity? 

But even if the lawmakers were to go along with the 
President’s proposals, research might still be in serious 
trouble, since latest economic projections suggest that 
inflation in the coming fiscal year may wipe out any 
proposed increases. 

When the Administration put together its $4.6-billion 
budget for basic research last winter, the inflation rate was 
estimated at about 7.5 per cent, which would have meant 
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that actual spending for basic research would increase by 
about 2 per cent. The latest estimates indicate, however, 
that inflation may reach or even exceed 10 per cent, which 
could actually reduce real support for basic research below 
this year’s level. 

If the overall budget for research and development is 
considered, the situation could be even worse. Under the 
President's proposals, federal support for all research and 
development — of which basic research is only one part — 
would reach $30.6 billion, an increase of only 4.2 per cent 
over 1979. When inflation is taken into account, actual 
purchasing power for research and development could 
drop by as much as 6 or 7 per cent in 1980. 

So troubling is the situation to university scientists and 
their administrators that many of them are beginning to 
band together in protest. 

While denying that they were engaged in lobbying, 
representatives of 40 scientific and higher-education 
societies have released what they call “A Joint Statement 
to the Congress.” 

Presenting the statement at a formal press conference 
April 17 in Washington was a line-up of academic heavy- 


weights, including Harvard President Derek C. Bok, 
University of California President David S. Saxon, and 
Nobel Laureate James D. Watson. 

Their two-page document called for “stable, balanced, 
and controlled investment” in basic research. What that 
means, the spokesmen explained, is that lawmakers should 
be urged to provide “at least” as much money as President 
Carter requested for the National Science Foundation and 
most of the so-called mission agencies. Even a 9-per-cent 
increase in spending would “barely sustain the nation’s 
research enterprise,” the university spokesmen warned. 

The university spokesmen also warned of the hazards of 
letting inflation eat away at support for health research. 
For the National Institutes of Health, the Administration 
had recommended against any increases in the coming 
year on the grounds that Congress had already provided a 
budget increase of 25 per cent in the current year. 

“The funding recommendations for NIH research pro- 
grams,” the university document says, “would result in 
cutting in half the number of new basic research awards to 
university-based and other researchers. Such sharp cuts 
would terminate promising programs, disrupt the research 
careers of highly talented young investigators, and dis- 
courage others from pursuing such careers.” 

(Continued On Page 2) 


In Brief 


Close associates of Donald Kennedy say that it was the 
wear and tear of working under imperious Joe Califano, 
plus the lure of a top job at Stanford — provost and vice 
president for academic affairs — that accounts for his 
resignation as head of the Food and Drug Administration. 
Kennedy, who has been widely praised for reviving the 
moribund agency, is due at Stanford August 1. No word 
yet on a replacement. 

Noting the bureaucratic and political battles that erupt 
whenever a federal facility is threatened with closure or 
even a cutback, a career government employee, now with 
the White House science office, recently commented: 
“Before I retire, my ambition is to help close down just one 
government laboratory.” 

Though heavily panned by the critics, who judged it 
from photos and a clay model, that bubble-gum surface 
statue of Albert Einstein got a generally good reception 
from members and guests when it was unveiled on the 
grounds of the National Academy of Sciences last week. 
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. .. Budget Backers Cite R&D Decline 


(Continued From Page 1) 

What's worse, the university spokesman contended, is 
that the US is falling behind other nations of the world in 
productivity and technology. 

To back up their contentions, they recited the litany of 
evidence that NSF periodically provides. For example, the 
researchers pointed to the fact that from 1968 to 1978 
research and development spending as a fraction of the 
gross national product rose 15 per cent in the Soviet 
Union, 16 per cent in West Germany, and 20 per cent in 
Japan — but dropped 20 per cent in the US. 

Whether or not cuts in the federal research budget 
would have the perilous affects the scientists believe, they 
are probably right in worrying that cuts may indeed come. 

The first sign of trouble for science-related support 
came last month when the House of Representatives and 
Senate passed an appropriation recission bill for the current 
fiscal year. 

The measure reduced spending this year for health- 
education programs by nearly $46.5 million. Included in 
the bill are reductions in several areas, among them 
capitation grants for health-profession and nursing schools, 
emergency medical training, and education loans for 
nursing students. 

Although the recission was less than the President asked, 
it was larger than Congressional observers had expected 
and, for some, a strong signal that lawmakers were serious 
about cutting spending. 

Somewhat different signals emerged this month when 
the Congressional committees completed work on a bill to 
authorize nurse training programs. 


In their April 17 Washington press-conference pitch 
for supporting the ups — while opposing the downs — 
in the President's spending proposals for basic research, 
academe’s celebrity-spokesmen gave the appearances 
of having been rushed on stage without much prepara- 
tion. 

Harvard President Derek C. Bok, for example, ex- 
pressed surprise when a reporter asked him why the 
$5.5 billion that the US now spends annually on basic 
research is inadequate. Bok, a lawyer, said he doubted 
the figure was correct and speculated that $5.5 billion 
was the total amount of US spending for all research 
and development. Querying an aide on the speaking 
platform, he was advised that the stated figure for basic 
research was correct. Appearing a bit disconcerted, he 
mumbled something about “trends,” and quickly fin- 
ished his piece. 

Along with Bok, the press conference featured 








Both the House and Senate versions of the measure 
would provide $103 million for the programs in the coming 
fiscal year. That figure represents a drastic cutback from 
the $208 million approved by Congress last year and 
pocket-vetoed by the President. Yet it also represents an 
impressive increase from the Administration’s proposal to 
provide only $14.7 million for the programs. 

Mixed signals have also begun to emerge over the NSF 
budget. 

The Administration requested $1.006 billion for the 
Foundation, NSF’s first billion-dollar budget. The full 
House voted last month to provide a symbolic rebuff — 
$999 million — while the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources recommended $1.095 million. 

Apart from symbolism, the difference between the 
House and Senate versions of the bill centers largely around 
what has become the controversial area of biological, 
behavioral, and social sciences research. While the House 
voted to cut the Administration’s $173.5 million request by 
$14 million, the Senate committee moved to increase the 
request by approximately $2 million. 

Although many Senators said they had no intention of 
actually pushing for an increase in the President’s budget, 
some lawmakers hoped the larger figure would at least 
provide them some negotiating room when and if the 
House tries to push for its lower figure. 

The move to cut spending in the House came in the 
form of an amendment from Rep. John Ashbrook (R- 
Ohio) (SGR Vol. IX, No. 7). The proposal was similar to 
one the House defeated last year. 

(Continued on Page 3) 


Drumbeaters for Basic Research Needed More Rehearsals 


the “Delegation for Basic Biomedical Research.” SGR’s 
inquiries about “delegation to what” drew no clear 
reply, the reason apparently being that the “delegation,” 
such as it might be, has no existence apart from this 
lobbying expedition. 

In any case, the assembled press, which tends to be 
cynical about such money-raising shows — especially 
when they coincide with critical moments in the Con- 
gressional appropriations cycle — didn’t appear to be 
too impressed with the arguments of these academic 
savants. In fact, some of the questioning was a bit 
querulous, as when one reporter accused one of the 
speakers of giving NIH credit for various biomedical 
achievements — such as polio vaccine — when, in fact, 
NIH had nothing to do with them. 

The press conference turned out to be the kind of 
public relations bloodbath that so often occurs in 
Washington when a particular interest calls in the press 





Mahlon B. Hoagland, who appeared as spokesman for and tries to equate its well being with the public interest. 
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Carter: Past R&D Policies Were “Simplistic” 


News reports of President Carter's April 23 address to 
the annual meeting of the National Academy of Sciences 
generally focused on his references to energy legislation 
and SALT. The President, however, also made interesting 
remarks about science policies and politics. Following are 
excerpts, from the prepared text of his talk. 


The last President to address a convocation of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, John F. Kennedy, spoke of 
basic research in these words: “We realize now,” he said, 
“that progress in technology depends on progress in theory; 
that the most abstract investigations can lead to the most 
concrete results; and that the vitality of a scientific 
community springs from its passion to answer science’s 
most fundamental questions.” 

One month to the day after President Kennedy spoke 
those words, he was struck down. So began a long period 
of political trauma in our country, but in many ways, these 





BUDGET 
(Continued From Page 2) 


As in previous years, Ashbrook and the other NSF 
critics object to what they feel are silly-sounding research 
projects. For example, Ashbrook ridiculed NSF projects 
that studied the taste preferences of sheep, the cooperative 
breeding habits of white-front bee-eaters, and the couple 
formation of homosexuals. 

Another long-time critic of NSF, Sen. William Proxmire 
(D-Wisc.) has also warned that the Foundation’s 1980 
budget is “fair game” for cuts when Congress is trying to 
hold down the federal deficit. 

As chairman of the appropriations committee that 
handles NSF's funding, Proxmire has a good deal to say 
about the NSF budget, although his attempts to make cuts 
in its budget in past years have not been warmly received 
by most of his colleagues. 

Before Proxmire will even get his hands on the figures, 
however, a good deal of change could take place in the 
legislative language that underpins the NSF budget. 

First, the full Senate will vote on NSF's authorizing 


were exciting years in science and technology — years of 
breakthrough discoveries in molecular biology, particle 
physics and many other fields, and of technological progess 
epitomized by the triumphant landing of men on the 
moon. Yet for scientists, as for so many of the rest of us, 
they were also difficult years. American science found 
itself beleaguered by two very different kinds of anti- 
intellectualism: on the one hand, by the romantic anti- 
rationalism of the counterculture and, on the other, by the 
veiled hostility of a national Administration that distrusted 
the intellectual and scientific community. The latter 
presented the more serious threat. Federal policy toward 
science became infected with a simplistic search for the 
quick fix. Research that seeemed to promise a quick 
payoff was more amply funded, while support of basic 
research was allowed to decline. The future of our scientific 

and technological primacy was put at risk. 
I came to office determined to reverse that dangerous, 
(Continued on Page 4) 


with the House. The House Subcommittee on HUD and 
Independent Agencies will then draft its version of the 
appropriations bill for NSF. Although a markup session 
has not yet been scheduled, staff aides hope it will take 
place by mid-May. Proxmire and his appropriations panel 
will probably not get around to marking up the Senate 
version of the NSF money bill until early June. 

In the meantime, perhaps as early as the first week in 
May, the House Labor-HEW Subcommittee hopes to draft 
an appropriations measure for NIH. Nothing has been 
scheduled in the corresponding Senate panel, and all that 
staff aides have to go on is that work will begin in “late 
spring or early summer.” 

As for the prospects for NIH, most staff aides are keeping 
remarkably quiet these days. As one of them put it: 

“I'm not a betting man, and I’m not about to begin now. 
Maybe the members will be generous like they were last 
year. You know it’s always a different disease of the month 
around here. But then again, the pressure to cut spending 
is really on. They may decide that last year’s increases 
were enough to keep everyone healthy for a while.” 
— Anne Roark (The author is an assistant editor of The 
Chornicle of Higher Education). 


legislation and then move to work out the final differences 
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High Court to Rule on Proxmire Libel Suit 


The US Supreme Court may settle the question of 
whether Sen. William Proxmire’s (D-Wisc.) Golden 
Fleece Awards are really a legitimate public service or 
just a bit self-serving politicking. 

Many Proxmire watchers feel that the monthly 
awards for wasteful government spending are a cynical 
device for attention getting. When Ronald Hutchinson 
received the award in 1975, however, he viewed it as a 
form of libel and sued Proxmire for $8 million. 

Hutchinson, a behavioral scientist from Kalamazoo 
State Hospital, received the award for research which 
Proxmire characterized as a study of the conditions 
under which animals and humans would “clench their 
jaws and bite.” Hutchinson has said he received about 
$500,000 from several federal agencies for his work, 
which he describes as a study of aggression in animals 
under different environmental conditions. 

When Hutchinson brought suit against Proxmire for 
public ridicule of the research, the US District Court in 
Madison dismissed the case. The 7th US Circuit Court 
of Appeals affirmed that decision, partly on the grounds 
that the Constitution’s free speech and debate clause 
provides immunity for speeches and news releases by 
members of Congress. In 1973, Proxmire’s lawyers 
argued, Congress specifically authorized the mailing of 
materials such as news releases and newsletters “to 
inform the public as part of the legislative procedure.” 

The appeals court also ruled that Hutchinson, who 
has received federal grants aad published the results of 


President Says Public 


(Continued From Page 3) 

short-sighted trend, and today I reaffirm to you my 
commitment to basic research — the bedrock of our 
scientific and technological future. 

During the two years of my Administration, I have 
proposed increases of more than 25 percent in our funding 
of basic research. I have asked the Congress to support 
this increased funding in order to meet the long-term 
needs of our Nation. 

I have also sought to strengthen basic research in the 
individual Federal agencies and to resolve non-budgetary 
problems that have inhibited research in our universities 
— problems of unnecessary regulation and excessive 
bureaucratic paper-shuffling. I am concerned about 
adequate opportunities for creative young scientists to add 
to the store of knowledge in their fields. 

Economists estimate that advances in knowledge have 
accounted for three quarters of our country’s economic 
growth in this century. By itself, that is a decisive reason 
for us to support the basic research that undergirds our 


his research, was a “public figure” and therefore subject 
to public criticism. Under a libel precedent established 
by the Court in 1964, a public figure not only has to 
prove he was harmed by public criticism but also that 
his accusers acted with “malice.” 

In the oral arguments before the Supreme Court this 
month, Hutchinson’s lawyer denied that receipt of 
federal funds made his client a public figure. While 
agreeing with Justice John Paul Stevens that govern- 
ment-supported researchers should be accountable for 
their expenditures, Hutchinson’s lawyer argued that a 
scientist should not have to prove malice to challenge a 
libelous criticism. 

Simply by seeking public funds, a researcher does 
not necessarily thrust himself into any public issue, 
argued Michael Cavanaugh, Hutchinson’s attorney. 

If he did, he said, virtually every university research 
in the country would be a public figure since the 
government sponsors over 70 per cent of the research 
at colleges and universities. 

Cavanaugh also challenged Proxmire’s contention 
that his news releases announcing the Golden Fleece 
awards are efforts to inform the public as part of 
legislative procedure and therefore immune to charges 
of libel. 

In the past, Hutchinson’s lawyer argued, the Supreme 
Court has said “publications outside Congress” are not 
covered by the speech and debate clause because they 
are often “political in nature.” 


Skeptical of Science 


technological might, but the value of basic research is even 
higher and deeper than meeting payrolls and spawning 
new industries. 

The fundamental concern of basic research is the 
discovery of truth about the natural universe. The search 
for truth is a central part of what it means to be human... . 

We tend to think of the inventiveness of American 
industry as a kind of inevitable birthright, but complacency 
is the last thing we can afford. Too many of our industries 
have gone stale. Innovative industries in countries such as 
Japan and West Germany put too many of ours to shame. 
Our competitiveness has begun to slip. 

We must nurture an environment in which the new idea 
and the fresh approach are put to use. 

The Federal government bears a large share of this 
responsibility. We must change government practices that 
thwart innovation, while enhancing government policies 
which encourage the development of new products and 
processes. .. . 

(Continued on Page 5 ) 
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Q. and A. with White House Science Adviser 


It’s a bit over two years since Frank Press left the chair- 
manship of MIT’s Department of Earth and Planetary 
Sciences to become Science Adviser to Jimmy Carter and 
Director of the Office of Science and Technology Policy. 
InaQ. and A. session for Omni Magazine, to be published 
in June, Press discussed the state of American science 
and related matters with SGR’s Daniel S. Greenberg. 
Following are excerpts from that interview: 

* 

Q: There have been many warnings recently that 
American science is facing a crisis, that our ability to 
develop new technology is falling apart, that federal 
funding is inadequate. How do you assess the health of our 
science and technology? What's strong, and what’s weak? 

A: When you travel through other countries and ask 
them how we are doing, you find that they are in awe of us. 
Look at the Nobel prizes; look at where some of the 
startling new ideas are coming from. Our science and 
technology are strong in comparison with the rest of the 
world, and anybody who says that they are falling apart is 
crying wolf. 

I am concerned not about our present position but 
about trends which might cause us some problems if they 
continue. Are our young scientists employed to the top of 
their abilities? Are those with the best ideas able to raise 
research funds to prosecute those ideas? 

Q: Is this a good time for a bright young person to go 
into science? 

A: We don't have an unemployment problem for young 
scientists and engineers. In fact, there’s a huge unfilled 
demand for engineers. Most of the basic research, however, 
is done at universities, and our universities have the 
problem of aging faculties: The rigidity of tenure makes it 
difficult for universities to hire young people. Some try to 
deal with the problem by bringing in young people for 
postdoctorate work or other nonfaculty positions. That 
provides jobs, which is good, but it also means that these 
young scientists lack independence. They can’t raise 
money for their own ideas from government research 
agencies when they are employed, by senior people, as 
helpers — highly professional helpers, but not always in a 
situation where the best use is being made of their talents. 


New OTA Head Appointed 


John H. Gibbons, director of the Environmental Center 
at the University of Tennessee, has been appointed director 
of the Congressional Office of Technology Assessment. 
He succeeds Russell Peterson, who resigned to become 
president of the Audubon Society. 


Q: What about the procedures for obtaining government 
funding? 

A: Visit scientists and ask what their lives are like. 
They’re writing proposals all the time. It’s a frantic effort 
to get so many commitments of money from so many 
different sources, just to keep up a common laboratory. 
They’re running on a treadmill to keep their teams 
together, rather than doing what they know best. That's 
not an efficient way to do scientific research. 

Q: Much of the red tape seems to originate in the 
executive branch of the government. The Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, for example, now has the universities 
up in arms about accounting methods for their research. A 
great deal of time and effort is going into a bureaucratic 
fight on this, mainly on the subject of indirect costs for 
research. 

A: We're trying to find nonbudgetary ways to improve 
the research climate, such as encouraging shorter proposals 
and reducing reporting requirements. We want to simplify 
the regulations on indirect costs while taking into account 
the different procedures of different universities — big 
and small, private and state. 

Many congressmen believe — erroneously, in my opin- 
ion — that universities are using indirect costs to enrich 
themselves. There are some cases where their performance 
doesn’t stand up when it comes to accountability, and we 
have to show Congress that we are reviewing these cases 
and that the new regulations will work to correct the 
situation. If we don’t get regulations that are more efficient 
and consistent with modern accounting procedures, Con- 
gress will do it; so we're taking the initiative. 

Q: This is the first administration in a long time that has 
proposed no big new technology initiatives, in space or 
elsewhere. To the contrary, it has attempted to stop some 
existing projects, such as the Clinch River breeder reactor. 
Why doesn’t President Carter have any grandiose plans for 

(Continued on Page 6) 





CARTER 
(Continued From Page 4) 

Americans once had an unquestioning faith in science 
as a savior. We have grown more skeptical of science, as of 
so much else. But we still look to our scientists and 
engineers, our medical researchers and our doctors, our 
inventors and our thinkers, to improve our lives and the 
lives of our children. 

My concern for the state of American science and 
technology has made our new efforts a keystone in building 
a new and solid foundation for our common future. I look 
to the members of this Academy, to the entire scientific 
and engineering community, to the Congress, and to the 
people of our country to join these efforts for a greater 
America. 
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... Press: We're More Critical on Big Projects 


(Continued From Page 5) 
big technology, as most of his predecessors did? 

A: First of all, he understands technology; so nobody is 
going to sell him a bill of goods. If you want a big 
technological effort in energy, say, or in space, he’s going 
to ask, Why are we doing it? How will it help? Is it cost- 
efficient? Is it environmentally sound? Is it consistent with 
other goals, such as nonproliferation, for example? In the 
case of the Clinch River plant, he was worried that a 
similar course, if adopted by other nations, would lead to 
nuclear-weapons proliferation. 

Q: What about space? 

A: We have reached a transition point in our space 
program. We now have the tools to use space in important 
ways for the good of mankind, with all the things that 
remote sensing can do for us: monitoring pollution and 
atmospheric changes, mapping developing countries, 
verifying arms-control agreements, locating mineral re- 
sources. That’s where we want to put our money. 

We're not going to shortchange the space sciences, 
which have a very high priority. There’s the big telescope, 
the Pioneer probes of Venus and the Voyagers to Jupiter 
and beyond, the high-energy astronomy satellites, the solar- 
polar mission. We protected all of these programs in the 
face of a very tight budget, even with space-shuttle 
overruns, which will require one hundred eighty million 
dollars that we were going to use for other things. 


Q: Do you believe the public has turned against science 
and technology? 

A: No. That may have been the case for certain sectors 
of the public ten or twelve years ago. But four recent polls 
have asked, “What institutions do you expect will contri- 
bute most to the solution of the nation’s serious problems?” 
Science and technology were at the top of the list of 
answers each time. 

Q: That must make being the President’s science adviser 
a little more encouraging. On that subject, just whas does 
the job entail? What do you do? 

A: I think you'd have to give a different job description 
for each president, because each one perceives it dif- 
ferently. I think I have the easiest job of any science 
adviser in the history of the office, because, as I said 
earlier, the President understands technology. He under- 
stands its role, its vocabulary, and he is not intimidated by 
scientists and engineers. He has worked with them in the 
past and doesn’t find this area exotic or esoteric. So in a 
very few words you can explain to him why you're pro- 
posing certain things, and he understands it and can say 
yes or no immediately. 

The President understands the importance of science 
and technology in maintaining our position in world affairs 
of all kinds, and he feels that support of research is a wise 


investment. He wants to make it a hallmark of his adminis- 
tration. He supports it not in a wild, uninhibited fashion — 
because there are bounds to what we can do — but ina 
sensible way. He challenges his administrators throughout 
the government to pay proper attention to how research 
can help their departments. 


Q: Previous science advisers had a standing council of 
wise men called the President’s Science Advisory Commit- 
tee (PSAC). You don’t have that committee. Would your 
standing in the White House be strengthened if you had 
those senior scientists and university presidents on call? 

A: I was on the PSAC during the Kennedy administra- 
tion; so I know how it works. When I think of what it did, 
there is no question of its value and importance at that 
time. But that was almost twenty years ago. Today I don’t 
need one PSAC; I need a number of them. In those days 
sixty to eighty percent of PSAC’s concerns were in the 
aerospace and defense areas. Today, however, we need to 
look at questions of the environment, energy, health, 
foreign aid, and our developing technological relationships 
with China, the Soviet Union, and the Third World. I 
simply couldn’t assemble a single panel to come in two 
days a month and advise me across the board; I'd need a 
specialist in all these areas, and it would be a Tower of 
Babel. Instead, I have groups coming in to consider each 
of these areas, each group with enough specialists to give 
me a “critical mass” of expertise. 
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News Notes: New R&D Statistics, Info Panel 


The National Science Foundation has published the 
eighth of its continuing series An Analysis of Federal R&D 
Funding by Function: Fiscal Years 1969-1979. 

A must for R&D statistics watchers, the report 
categorizes all federal R&D spending according to 15 
functions, such as defense, space, health, and so forth. 
Copies are available for $2.50 each from: US Government 
Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402. Order by Stock 
Number: 038-000-00-402-6. 


Increasing the Participation of Women in Scientific 
Research, a 20-page summary of an NSF-supported con- 
ference held in October 1977, is available, without charge, 
from: Planning Policy Analysis Office, NSF, 1800 G St. 
NW., Washington, DC 20550. 


The National Science Foundation has announced the 
first batch of appointments to its newly created Ad- 
visory Committee for Information Science and Tech- 
nology, which will recommend ‘‘an agenda of core 
research problems’”’ for the information sciences. 

The appointees are: 

Joseph Becker, Becker and Hayes, Inc. 

Elwyn R. Berlekamp, UC Berkeley 

Joan Bresnan, MIT 

Ruth Davis, Department of Defense 

Leonid Hurwicz, University of Minnesota 

R. Duncan Luce, Harvard 

Ben Russak, Crane, Russak and Co. 

Richard I. Tanka, International Technology 

Resources 
Joe B. Wyatt, Harvard 


Science & Government Report International Almanac 


Pre-publication orders, at a substantially reduced 
price, are now being accepted for the new edition of 
SGR International Almanac. Following upon the first 
edition, which was published last year, the forthcoming 
volume will consist of original review articles on science- 
policy developments in all the industrialized and major 
developing countries, plus the texts of major science- 
policy documents issued over the past year. Written by 
leading science-policy specialists: from over 20 countries, 
SGR International Almanac has won wide acclaim as a 
standard text in its field. 

SGR International Almanac is ‘‘a needed book 
for all those who want a broad picture of science 


policy’’ — H. Guyford Stever, Director, National 
Science Foundation, 1972-76. 
The SGR Almanac ‘‘is indispensable to any 
serious student of science policy’’ — Edward E. 
David Jr., White House Science Adviser, 1970-73, 
currently President of the AAAS and President of 
Exxon Research and Engineering Corp. 
Publication is scheduled for June 1979, at which time 
the price per copy will be $75. 

Pre-publication orders are now being accepted at $54 
per copy, Or, in combination with the first edition, at 
$85 for the two volumes. 


SGR International Almanac 
PO Box 6226 
Washington, DC 20015 


Please enter my order for: 


[] The 1979 edition of SGR International Almanac at the reduced price of $54 per copy. 


L) The 1979 edition, in combination with the previous edition, at the reduced combination price of $85. 


C] check enclosed L_]please bill 


|. ee 
Address ____ 


Please make checks payable to SGR International Almanac 


If not satisfied, a full refund will be made upon return of your purchase. 
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Proxmire Panel to Hold R&D Hearings 


Senator William Proxmire (D-Wisc.) is planning hear- 
ings, probably early in June, on the role of research and 
development in the nation’s economy. Proxmire will 
conduct the hearings as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Priorities and Economy in Government, which is part of 
the Congressional Joint Economic Committee. 

The Senator’s interest in research-related matters is 
widely associated with his notorious Golden Fleece awards, 
but apart from that buffoonery, Proxmire is generally 
respected as a serious and well-informed legislator on 
economic matters. A couple of years ago, his subcommittee 
assembled and published a useful collection of papers 
titled, “Priorities and Efficiency in Federal R&D Spending.” 

The hearings are expected to run for two days, and will 
draw upon witnesses from government, academe, and 
industry. It is possible that the hearings will coincide with 
the release of the Commerce Department’s mammoth 
inquiry into industrial innovation and what the government 
is doing to aid and impede it. That study, headed by 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce Jordan Baruch, was due 
at the beginning of April, but, as is so often the case, 
scholarship conducted in regimental strength is rarely ever 
on time. 


The American Association for the Advancement of 
Science will start publication of a new magazine — 
titled Science 80 — on an every-other-month schedule 


Science & Government Report 
Northwest Station 

Box 6226A 

Washington, D.C. 20015 


beginning next fall. 

The magazine, which has been under consideration 
at the AAAS for over a year, is intended “for an 
educated audience without advanced scientific train- 
ing,” according to Allen N. Hammond, who proposed 
the journal and who will serve as its editor. The 
managing editor will be Alfred E. Meyer, who formerly 
served as editor of Natural History, and who comes to 
the AAAS job from an editorial post with Smithsonian 
Institution Press. 

The magazine venture inspired a good deal of hand- 
wringing at the financially conservative AAAS. Though 
the Board, which approved the magazine at a meeting 
last week, has not announced the money details, it’s 
understood that the commitment to the new magazine 
is around $2 million. Hammond says that promotional 
test mailings indicated a good market, and that tentative 
plans call for going monthly in about a year. 

Meanwhile, already out with an April issue is another 
entry in science-related periodicals for the non-scientist: 
The American Chemical Society’s SciQuest, formerly 
known as Chemistry, To be published 10 times a year, 
SciQuest — quite bright and readable — is described by 
the ACS as a “generalized, interdisciplinary magazine 
(that) takes in the world of science at the layman’s 
level.” 

For subscription information about Science 1980: 
AAAS, 1515 Mass. Ave. Nw., Washington, DC 20005: 
for SciQuest: ACS, 1155 16th St. Nw., Washington, DC 
20036. 
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